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is susceptible of being diluted. The great advantage in the introduction of lateral culverts is not only that underground drainage from adjacent houses should be generally adopted, but that by the construction of frequent inlets, our gutters would cease to be reservoirs of filth and garbage, breeding disease and contagion in our very midst.
About the time Kneass was hoping that experiments would enable him to adopt smaller sewer sections, another American city was undertaking the construction of a sewerage system, based on the best English data of that period, which taught a needed lesson of the danger of constructing sewers on any other basis than a complete understanding of the requirements of the locality they were to serve. The lack of such information was pointed out by the engineer of the works in question, the Brooklyn undertaking of 1857-1859, which was designed by Col. Julius W. Adams. In his reports of that date he made these statements:
The sewers in this city already built are too few in number, and their use too restricted and with too limited a supply of water, to enable us to derive from them data of any value whatever, and the attempt to obtain it by gaging the sewers in New York City, with the imperfect system which from past necessity has prevailed there, would be attended with a great expenditure of time, and from various causes, great uncertainties would arise as to the value of the results obtained. No gagings, to our knowledge, have ever been made of sewers in this country, and very imperfect records exist of their dimensions, inclinations, and other characteristics. If gagings have been taken, they have been too limited in scale to furnish data for a system of sewers in a city of so rapid a progression in population as Brooklyn promises to be, hence, we are driven for the necessary information to those cities abroad where the subject has been forced on the public attention for a series of years
From recorded observations it appears that in a particular district, a mmfall of ^ m m 3 hours took 12 hours before the flow in the sewer resumed its ordinary level on areas such as we are considering, and a rainfall of 1.1 in in 1 hour and 0 3 in. in the next 2 hours occupied in discharging 16^ hours, those points nearest the outfall draining off first, the more remote next, and some portions would be entirely clear before the water from the most remote points would reach the outfall.
The present plan is calculated for a rainfall of 1 m. in 1 hour, to be discharged in 2 hours, or a discharge of J^ cu. ft. (3$4 gal) per second per acre of area drained.
It has been seen that we may estimate one-half of the flow of sewage, including all waste water due to 24 hours (everything but the rain) to run off in 8 hours, from 9AM, and that the sewage equals in amount 1% the water supply, or for 40,000,000 gal water the sewage may be estimated at 50,000,000 gal, the half of which running off m 8 hours, gives 3,126,000 gal. of sewage per hour during 8 hours, which, from 12,000 acres, gives 260 gal or 33 cu ft per acre per hour, or less than 0 01 in in depth over the whole area, while the capacity of the sewer is calculated for on inch in depth